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HOUSING IN CANADA AND THE 
SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME... 


By E. G. FALUDI 


oe. &. 6. KALCO —Born in Hungary. Received 
degree in Architecture in Rome, Worked in 
ltaly ax consultant architect and town-planner. 
Dr. Faludi is well known throughout Europe as 
an authority on the planning and construction of 
large-scale housing projects. He also wrote a 
ureat number of publications on these subjects. 
Tu 1939 he left Italy for England, where he con- 
tributed a serics of articles to the “Architect's 
Journal” on war housing and rapid and 
emergency building systems. 

Jn 1940 he came to Canada. Since his arrival 
he has made @ comprehensive study of housing 
conditions in this country, In numerous articles 
published in the "Canadian Lamberman”, “Tim- 
ber im Canada”, “Financial Pest", “Canadian 
Forum” "Engineering and Contract Record”, he 
advocates the necd of a post-war housing pro- 
gram, the social and technical solutions for it 
and the yreat importance of the development of 
the prefabricated house industry in Canada for 
home and export purposes. 

As special lecturer on housing he recently 
oave a course at the Social Science Department 
of the Untoersity of Toronto and lectured on the 
same subject from the technical point of view 
at the Schoot of Architecture, McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal. 





The Postwar Problem 


HE last ten years have been filled with 

epoch-making events and crowded with 
problems on many fronts of human life which 
urgently demand solution. The increasing im- 
portance of social problems will have to be 
faced by the planners of the future life of this 
country. We must be prepared to face prob- 
lems of a different kind of life and solve them 
satisfactorily. 

It is generally believed that housing and 
urban reconstruction will be one of the most 
important social and technical problems, and 
the greatest field for investment and employ- 
ment, in the future Canada. 

The complexity of the housing problem and 
its importance in the life of the nation should 
induce the government and industrial and 


economic groups to co-operate in a new policy 
for a complete and permanent solution. In 
the past the policy for housing has been one 
of no planning for social and economic stabil- 
ity, carried out by unorganized, individualistic 
production methods. 

In our individual lives we plan for things 
that affect for only a few hours as well as 
for things that affect our whole lives. To look 
into the future and plan for it is only to exer- 
cise ordinary intelligence. The individual who 
fails to do so for himself or for his family 
lacks an essential element of success. Such 
ordinary intelligence has not been applied to 
the problem of housing in the past. No long- 
term housing program was prepared and no 
organization was provided to handle the 
various aspects of the problem. 

In approaching the question of housing it is 
necessary, first of all, to understand its true 
meaning. Too often its interpretation is lim- 
ited to the provision of houses for the work- 
ing class or the low income group at public 
expense. It really means the provision of 
shelter for all the citizens of a country and 
it includes the immediate environment as well. 

Housing is one of the basic essentials of 
life, and since the pioneer era it has played a 
considerable part in building the economic 
life of this country. 

In Canada, Mr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Min- 
ister of Finance, was the first governmental 
authority who recognized this fact. (1937) 

“Construction is one of the greatest of our capital 
or durable goods industries and it is the drastic 
fluctuations in this group of industries that largely 
account for the wide differences in general economic 
activity as between good and bad times. Purchases 
ef consumer's goods maintain a fairly steady volume, 
but the durable goods industries expand to extra- 
ordinary proportions during the boom period am! 
lapse into comparative stagnation during the de- 
pression phases of the business cycle. Perhaps in wo 
industry is the range of fluctuation apt to be 
wide as in construction, although residential coo 
struction is usually more stable than other branc!* 
of the industry. The bad effects of this extreme 
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Jdiled laborers to which it gives employment, both 


on business activity and employment ramify so widely 


In contrast with these figures we have an annual 
average of $32,500,000 for the last 5 years, a low of 
$23,900,000 during 1933, and a recovery to only 
$42,900,000 during 1936, 


dependent upon them. An estimate of the ‘backlog’ 
of residential construction which took account of 


t¢ during the preceding prosperity period indicate a 
peestble house-building requirement of as much as 
5.200,000,000 at the end of 1936. By the less refined 
statistical method, approximately the same result may 
lw obtained. Roughly, the Canadian people possess 
two million houses, and the average life of a house 
may be assumed as fifty years. The average ex- 
perliture of $100,000,000 for houses at an average of 
S).00, might be considered as reasonably normal and 
wlequate under present circumstances. Thus 50,000 
\weres per year would be a fair estimate for new 
holling, For the last 5 years, the total reported 
hoy net been more than half this amount. According 


“Obviously this must mot be taken to mean that 
there is an effective demand for this amount of new 
home-building at the present time. Various difficul- 
ties must be overcome before this so-called ‘backlog’ 
can be translated into effective demand. But even 
this theoretical calculation is sufficient to give some 
idea of the magnitude of the market to be exploited 


result therefrom in increased employment and de- 
creased relief expenditures, in expanding business 
activity, in a rising volume of traffic for our railroads, 
in improved governmental finamees, in a lessened 
burden of real estate taxation, in decreasing social 
discontent, and in a general stimulation of our whole 
economic life. It was for this reason that Parliament 
has endeavoured through the Dominion Housing Act, 
1935, and the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee 
Act, 1937, to provide an effective stimulus to the 
house-building industry.” 

At the tenth meeting of the “Fortune Round 
Table” in September, 1941, a discussion was 
held on post-war transition problems, The 
question was raised as to what should be done 
with ten million new workers and a tremend- 
ously expanded plant when the present emer- 
gency ends. The consensus of opinion was that 
housing will create a new industry of more 
importance than aeroplane and automobile in- 
dustries as a channel for investment and em- 
ployment in the States. It is reasonable to 
believe that future housing in Canada will be 


equally important, 


Canadian Housing in the Past 


From the production point of view, from 
1830—the so-called pioneer era—up to the 
present, a rapid development in housing is 
apparent. The primitive production of houses 
by individuals from material available on the 
building lot was soon changed to a production 
by skilled labourers with industrially produced 
materials, and finally today, to mass production 
of standardized houses prepared in the factory. 

The first official Canadian document which 
detailed the social and economic effects of bad 
housing and recognized the implications for 
public policy of the problem, is a Report of a 
Conference held in 1918, between representa- 
tives of the Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ments. The Report stated that the scarcity 
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and the poor quality of housing were among 

the chief catises of social unrest, and led to the 

jormation of a Housing Committee of the 

Cabinet which prepared a general housing 

scheme. A loan of $25,000,000 was authorized 

by the Dominion Government to the provinces 
on the basis of a 25% participation, the loans 
to be made through the municipalities, In all 

6,244 houses were built under the scheme. 

The explanation of the failure of the scheme 
was given before a Committee of the House 
of Commons : 

‘The howsing was initiated at a time when there 
was a shortage of labour and materials, resulting 
in abnormally high cost of building, The housing 
was not for the lowest income groupe hut for these 
whe could invest a small equity. In many cases the 
houses were occupied by those who could have 
afforded better homes and for whem no financial 
assistance was necessary, When the housing shert- 
age was taken up, values declined, with the result 
that those who had purchased the houses erected 
under the 1919 Act found their equity, which was 
very small, had been wiped out, and that they were 
fwying more per month than they would have te 
pay to obtain the same accommodation on a rental 
basis in houses butit when prices were lower, The 
result was that in seme municipalities it was neces- 
sary to repossess same of these houses, During the 
past few years many of those who purchased these 
houses have been wmable to meet their payments or 
to keep the houses in repair,” 

After 1930 trade depressions and unemploy- 
ment virtually stopped the building of middle- 
class homes and reduced the capacity of the 
lower income class te pay rents, This resulted 
in a housing shortage, the overcrowding of 
residential areas, and of course in the deteri- 
eration of low rental houses and their neigh- 
Tentrlnnds. 

This was the hackground when, in 1935, the 
Dominion Housing Act and Home Improve- 
ment Guarantee Act were passed. The hous- 
ing program which was to be served by these 
Acts had three objectives: 

1. To enable credit-worthy borrowers to build 
and own homes of their own; 

2. To assist the lower income class, who find 
it difficult to pay an economic rent, to eceu- 
py sanitary housing ; 

3. To enable existing residential property to 
he modernized. 

These Acts are described thus: 

“The Home Impravement Plan takes care 


of the property owner who wishes to mod- 
ernize or improve his existing home. Under 
this Act the Government is authorized to guar- 
antee loans made by banks or other approved 
lending institutions to owners of residential 
property for the purpose of making improve- 
ments, alterations or additions. Up to $2,000 
way be borrowed on a single family house, while 
in the case of a multiple family or apartment 
house $1,000 plus $1,000 for cach family unit 
is provided for, Up to April 1939, 66,927 
loans had been advanced, amounting ty 
$26,720,224. This result indicates that the own- 
ers have failed to take advantage of the legis- 
lation. 

The Dominion Housing Act has a twotold 
purpose: (1) to assist in the improvement «i 
housing conditions, (2) to assist in the absorp- 
tion of unemployment by stimulation of the 
construction and building industries, The Act 
provides for loans for the construction of new 
dwellings as single family houses, duplexes, 
and apartment houses. A loan may be made 
for an amount up te 80% of the cost of the 
construction of its appraised value, In an 
805% loan the lending institution advances 60% 
and the Government 20%, the equity of the 
20% should be provided by the borrower. 
The interest rate paid is 59%. Loans are made 
for a period of 10 years, subject to renewal 
for another 10 years upon revaluation of the 
security, Interest, principal and taxes are pay- 
able in monthly instalments. The Act requires 
sound standards of construction, 

In the original contracts which were entered 
into with approved lending institutions no dis- 
tinction was made between large loans and 
small loans, or between loans in large or small 
centres. The degree of risk which the lending 
institutions have had to assume was too great 
to encourage the companies to make smull 
loans or loans in small places on any extensive 
scale for amounts as high as 809% of the cost 
or the appraised value of the property. 

In 1936, therefore, the Government decided 
to amend the formula, leaving the Govern- 
ment 80% of any losses where the amount »/ 
the loan is $3,000 or less, and 75% of the 
loss where the amount of the loan does mt 
exceed $3,500, Up to July, 1938, the accor 
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plishments achieved under the Dominion 
Housing Act were as follows: 
Loans Units Amount 
3.371 5,295 $21,155,655 


\verage loan per unit : $3,995, 

"The National Housing Act which followed 
the Dominion Housing Act came into effect 
\ug. Ist, 1938. It was a much more compre- 
hensive piece of housing legislation than either 
of the preceding acts, and was specifically de- 
signed to meet the needs of low income groups 
within their paying capacity. 

The Act is divided into three parts: 

Part | repeals the Dominion Housing Act 
of 1935, but re-enacts and extends it, It pro- 
vides long-term funds to borrowers in any part 
of the country who wish to build houses for 
themselves. It gives assistance to the in- 
dividual person building a low cost house for 
lis own occupation. Provision is made for 
loans not exceeding 90% of the cost of the 
houses when the cost is not more than $2,500, 

Part Il provides loans to local housing 
authorities and assists in the construction of 
houses ta be rented to low income families. 
Local housing authorities may be of two kinds, 
finited dividend heusing corporations formed 
ly a group of private citizens and municipali- 
ties or any agency acting on their behalf. 

Loans to limited dividend housing corpora- 
tions may not exceed 80% of the cost of 
construction of houses; and loans to any other 
housing unit $2,400-$2,700, The municipality 
ust agree to limit taxes of all kinds on the 
property to 1% of the cost of the project dur- 
ing the term of the loan and exempt it from 
mieome taxes. In some cases the province will 
luve to pass legislation to give municipalities 
power to fulfil other requirements of the Do- 
minion legislation. It is obvious that the suc- 
cess of the scheme depends upon the effective 
‘ollaboration of all three levels of government. 

The Act establishes the definition of families 
«! low housing legislation, Families of low 
iwome are these whose total income is less 
lan five times the economic rental of a hous- 
‘ig unit which would provide sufficient accom- 
twedation for the family. Any family, there- 
ere, that cannot find housing accommodation 
on the open market, is eligible to rent a house 
au apartment on a low rental project. Un- 


der the second part of the Act the Govern- 
ment authorized the Minister of Finance to 
grant loans up to $30,000,000 to urban popula- 
tion for low rental housing projects in urban 
communities. 

This part of the legislation was not followed 
by any action either by municipal or by prov- 
incial authorities because the municipalities 
were not able to handle the question, and the 
provincial government had no capacity to ap- 
point an authority to build housing. The Act 
simply failed to provide the machinery to use 
the funds. 

The practical lesson that can be learned 
from this unsuccessful experience and from the 
successful experience of the States and some 
European countries, is that the legislative body 
which provides the funds should also be 
responsible for establishing the machinery that 
can carry the legislation in practice, in the 
form of municipal and regional housing an- 
thorities. 

Part IIT authorizes the Minister of Finance 
to pay bonuses for municipal taxes including 
school taxes for three years on houses under 
$4,000 cost. 

The total result of the National Housing 
Act up to January, 1942: 

Loans Units 

19.265 24,385 
Average loan per unit : $3,322. 

Tt is believed that the National Housing 
Authority will not accept any application for 
loans after April 1, 1942, except those made by 
individual borrowers for houses under $4,000 
building cost. 


Present Situation 


The basic problem which Canada will have 
to face in the future is first, the inability of 
the low wage earners to pay sufficient rent to 
make it possible for private enterprise to sup- 
ply them with decent shelter. The statistics 
of the incomes in the various categories of wage 
earners show that Canadian workers are no 
more able to buy suitable housing accom- 
moddation. 

Evidence submitted to the Parliamentary 
Committee on Housing in 1935 was to the 
effect that the minimum cost at which a house 
of the minimum standard of sanitation could 


Amount 
$80,928,235 
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Acts had three objectives: 
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and own homes of their own; 

2. To assist the lower income class, who find 
it difficult to pay an economic rent, to eceu- 
py sanitary housing ; 

3. To enable existing residential property to 
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These Acts are described thus: 

“The Home Impravement Plan takes care 
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construction of its appraised value, In an 
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20% should be provided by the borrower. 
The interest rate paid is 59%. Loans are made 
for a period of 10 years, subject to renewal 
for another 10 years upon revaluation of the 
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In the original contracts which were entered 
into with approved lending institutions no dis- 
tinction was made between large loans and 
small loans, or between loans in large or small 
centres. The degree of risk which the lending 
institutions have had to assume was too great 
to encourage the companies to make smull 
loans or loans in small places on any extensive 
scale for amounts as high as 809% of the cost 
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the funds. 
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which provides the funds should also be 
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to pay bonuses for municipal taxes including 
school taxes for three years on houses under 
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The total result of the National Housing 
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Amount 
$80,928,235 
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be provided ranged from $2,500 in Ottawa, 
$2,700 in Toronto, to $3,500 in Montreal, so 
that any family earning less than $100 a 
month in Ottawa or $140 in Montreal could 
not afford to live in a house of minimum 
standard. 


Earning Capacity and Rent 

The proportion of the family income avail- 
able for rent may show divergencies from 
place to place and from family ot family. 

The following calculations* show the pre- 
ponderance of families that are unable to build 
or own their own homes, on the basis of the 
1931 census: 


Amount available 
Inconw each month for No. of 
shelter families 
Under S400 Less than $6.50 10% 
$ 4O-$ 799 1 12% 
800- 1,199 2.00 18% 
1,200. 1,599 2.00 22% of the 
1,000. 1,999 33.0 12% total 
2,000. 2,399 40,00 7% popula- 
2.400- 2,799 46.00 5% 
2.800. 3,199 53.00 7% 
3.200. 4,900 . 
Over $5,000 83.00 7% 


From this it can be seen than 62% of our 
urban families have an income which should 
not permit them to pay more than $25 a month 
for shelter (20% of the income is a recognized 
budget for rent). In fact this group of families 
is compelled to pay from 30% to 509% of its 
income for shelter. 

The opinion of the Deminion Committee on 
Housing in this matter was that a wage 
earner in the low income group could afford 
to spend at the most one-fifth of his income in 
rent, 


Housing Shortage and Overcrowding 

Building new houses to-day is very difficult 
hecause of building restrictions, scarcity of ma- 
terials and labour. 

The diminished production of dwellings will 
tremendously increase the room-overcrowding, 
bed overcrowding, land and traffic overcrowd- 
ing which affects accessibility to homes. 

The overcrowding of industrial centres for 
war production at present is growing daily with 
~ *(Humphrey Carver, “Social Welfare”, Summer, 
1939.) 


incredible speed. The slum areas are increas 
will affect the new generation. 

The population of eastern Canada is more 
amply provided with housing space than is 
the population of the more recently settled 
areas of the west. British Columbia, however, 
which has grown from the oldest western set- 
tlements, is the best provided in the west. 

For the Dominion as a whole, the average 
number of rooms per person in 1931 was 1.27. 
In the provinces of Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario, 
this average was exceeded; but in the remain- 
ing five, provincial figures were lower—be- 
cause of the crowding in the rural areas. 

For the three Prairie provinces, the aver- 
age accommodation was less than one room 
per person in rural communities. Space per 
person in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and Ontario was greater in rural than in urban 
areas, but the reverse was true in all other 
provinces. The Dominion average for the 
rural population was 1.19 rooms, as compared 
with 1.34 for urban dwellers, 

The distribution of population in urban 
homes is less favourable. Considering only the 
persons living in less than one room, it was 
found that the percentage these formed of the 
total population was surprisingly high. The 
crowding in low rental homes is represented 
by the following figures: 

In 1931 there were 51,778 households pay- 
ing $15 rent or less per month in the 20 
largest cities of Canada. Approximately 5,000 
were paying less than $10 per month. In a 
very few of these cities the tenants lived in 
homes which provided an average of one root 


per person. 

All these figures give evidence of crowding. 
At least 25% of the population in the majority 
of Canadian cities of over 30,000 lived in less 
than one room per person, in some cities 40% 
or more, 

The cause of the crowding appeared to be 
insufficient income. The clearest evidence «i 
crowding was shown for tenants paying $15 
or less per month, and for multiple fami! 
household tenants, 

The average earnings per household in 19) 
varied from $1,934 to $1,379. The averace 
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earnings per person varied from $516 to $266. 

The Toronto Housing Survey of 1934 re- 
.ealed that for the 1,332 dwellings and 1,421 
wuseholds examined, 75% of the dwellings 
icll below the minimum health standard, 16% 
were overcrowded ; 58% were damp. 

In the 1934 report of a housing survey 
ai certain selected districts in Winnipeg, it 
is stated: “Of the total of 1,800 houses ex- 
amined in the four districts, 1,300 rooms were 
used for both cooking and sleeping.” 

In one of the highly congested parts of the 
city of Montreal, 83% of the homes were 
overcrowded, 

The housing problem is serious in the larger 
cities of Canada for the same reason as in 
iurope—namely, the rapid increase of popu- 
lation following industrial development. 


Immediate Problems 


At present Canada has to face three hous- 
ing problems : 

(1) The immediate need for houses for war 
workers, 

(2) The growing shortage of housing brought 
about by the continuous obsolescence of 
the existing dwellings, and the diminish- 
ed production of houses. 

(3) The increasing demand for low rent 
housing in the urban centres, because of 
continuous migration from the rural areas, 
which will be probably accentuated by a 
mass immigration after the war. 


Private or Public Housing 


The immediate need of houses for defence 
workers is the main problem at present and is 
partly tackled by the government as public 
lvusing. From this fact the question arises 
wow, Whether housing is feasible through pri- 
vate enterprise or with government help. The 
notion that there is always a fundamental con- 
tradiction between public and private action, 
results from abstract prejudice rather than 
realistic thinking. It is true that those social 
needs which private enterprise alone cannot 
~atisty tend to become public responsibility. 
Hut it is equally true that every exercise of 
public responsibility for productive purposes 
‘omlates the profitable expansion of private 


evlerprise, 


However, the building of low cost or low 
rent houses is of a character which private 
enterprise cannot undertake, even in normal 
times. Therefore there is no danger of doing 
with public funds what would otherwise be 
carried out by private finance. 


War Defence Housing 


The war defence housing is considered only 
for temporary purposes for the duration of the 
war from its location point of view, but it 
must be considered as a permanent achieve- 
ment from a structural point of view. The 
contradiction of these two characteristics will 
create a new problem after the war, 

The government, like the government of 
the States, has chosen a new type of con- 
struction as a rapid solution for defence hous- 
ing, the so-called “prefabricated house” which 
could be demobilized after the war and as- 
sembled again on other locations where it 
would be more useful. This solution was 
chosen because the government believed that 
it would be socially wasteful to erect perman- 
ent dwellings where the existence of post-war 
industries is improbable. But it seems that 
the rapid development of the war industries 
and the continuous increase of industrial work- 
ers will create a new and more important 
social and economic problem, which has not 
heen considered by the government. The great 
housing shortage will make it necessary to 
switch over these industries from war to peace 
work, and keep the war workers employed. 
Such a plan presents no difficulties, and the 
question to be faced is: what should be done 
with the structurally permanent houses and 
their temporary environment? The location of 
these houses, their relation to each other, the 
lack of planning of neighbourhood communi- 
ties, and consideration of defence housing only 
from the standpoint of production of mere 
dwelling units will add a considerable number 
to the total of Canadian houses to be replaced, 
in a permanent environment. 


Housing Needs 

From statistical figures we can easily 
estimate that as a result of obsolescence, de- 
terioration and changes in living standards, 
Canada requires 55,000 dwelling units per an- 
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num, In addition, the annual increase in urban 
population of about 50,000 per annum creates 
a normal demand for 10,000 dwelling units per 
annum. Therefore the total volume of supply 
should be 65,000 dwelling units per annum. 
The actual production of urban housing units 
in Canada during the last five years has aver- 
aged 15,000 dwelling units per annum (of this 
the National Housing Act has been responsible 
for 4.000 per annum). 

Over the last five years we have lagged be- 
hind 200,000 units. Of course this will accu- 
mulate more and more as the war progresses, 
and when the time comes to switch from a 
war to a peace economy, the housing question 
will he the focal point of the peace industry. 


Present Supply Resources of Housing 
and Organizations for Buildiag 

In the last fifty years a large proportion of 
Canadian homes have been produced by small 
comtractors. 

The simplest form of organization is that 
represented by the carpenter or brickmason 
whe, with helpers, builds houses for individual 
lot owners. The subdivision of these lots is 
usually based on the standard gridiron pattern 
without any consideration of the environment. 
The house is built with the use of a set of 
stock plans, and the only matter of importance 
is to aveid congruent front elevations. 

As the business grows, the boss carpenter 
does less manual work himself and turns more 
and more of it over to subcontractors. He be- 
comes a general contractor, computes the total 
of the subcontracts, adds 10% for overhead, 
10% for profit. 

Besides the small contractor we should men- 
tion the speculater-builder who builds on his 
own property, An individual or a company 
buys some acres of land, subdivides it into 
small lots and builds hotses (sometimes also 
street utilities) and sells the completed dwell- 
ings with mortgages. He is really a form of 
land sub-divider who makes his profit from 
the land rather than from the house. He 
does not produce dwellings for use as living 
places but to facilitate the sale of the land. 
The average Canadian speculator contractor 
builds about 3 to 5 houses a year. There are 


about 3,500-4,000 contractors and speculator 
home builders in Canada. 

It is obvious that the future needs canner 
be satisfied by the methods and production 
organizations of the past. The small con- 
tractors will not be able to satisfy them either 
from the quantitative or the qualitative an: 
cost points of view. 

In our century, when in order to obtain 
the best results with lower prices, thousands 
and thousands of products are manufactured 
in factories by machines, we have to confess 
that the building industry ts still using a method 
that was in use centuries ago and which in- 
volves such large production costs that only 
certain categories of the population can afford 
them. Houses are still built by assembling « 
great number of small individual units by hand 
labour and exposed to weather conditions. 


Industrialization and Mass 
Production Methods 


The apparent success of the automobile, 
aeroplane and radio and other industries in 
creating a product capable of broad mass con- 
sumption has inspired technicians all over the 
world to solve the problem of building better 
houses at lower cost, with great ease and rapid- 
ity. introducing industrial mass production 
methods, The fact that the handicraft method 
of building houses is wasteful and inefficient 
and that the building industry is not an industry 
at all but a conglomeration of disintegrated 
units, such as builders, subcontractors, manu- 
facturers, realtors, architects, makes it obvious 
that the solution of the problem lies in adopr- 
ing the following principles : 

(1) Complete factory fabrication, including 
utilities, such as heating, plumbing, wir- 
ing, interior and exterior finishes, 

(2) 300 days of annual employment of labour, 
instead of the present average of 110 
days per year. 

(3) Standardized units of houses. 

(4) The use of new construction materials 
suitable for industrial mass production hy 
machines. 

(5) The limitation of the time of erection »f 
a house to few working hours. 

Recently many concerns in the States have 
adopted the practice of marketing a comple'r 
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ouse assembly. They have attacked the 
»roblem of building better and more cheaply 


four fronts; 


a) Purchasing materials and equipment in 
larger quantities from fewer sources. 

(bh) Factory fabrication of larger units and 
units combining more than one purpose. 

1c) The use of materials suitable to their 
function and to factory fabrication. 

id) Reduction of waste. 


Some of the concerns produced honses at 
substantial savings to the individual consumer 
under traditional building costs. The real pro- 
duction on a huge scale has only now material- 
ved because the government in the States has 
assured a broad market to make mass-produc- 
tion profitable, 

The manufacturers of the Canadian prefabri- 
cated houses are mostly lumber mill owners or 
huilders with improvised production methods 
to satisfy the immediate needs. No firm exists 
i» Canada which is prepared to produce houses 
(hased on study, research, experiments and 
careful planning) through real industrial large 
scale organization such as would permit of 
prices within the reach of the majority of the 
people in normal times, 


Large Scale Planning 

Prefabricated houses are not the finished 
products, even if they are produced on an as- 
sembly line in a factory. However perfectly 
and completely they are produced in the fac- 
tory they must be transported and placed in a 
definite position on the building lot, erected 
am! connected with the public services to make 
® functional living machine from the parts or 
pieces prepared in the factory. 

It is not enough, therefore, to produce 
houses by industrial mass production in fac- 
tories, but it is also necessary to plan their 
iwture position on the land, to continue the 
imass-production idea on the ground, to create 
whole communities at the same time instead of 
wdividually produced houses on haphazardly 
~ulativided lots, sold by individuals to indi- 
viduals, and financed separately for each pur- 
chaser, The present system of subdividing 
twvl on the gridiron pattern, developing it by 
lividual builders and selling them through 


individual organizations, increases the cost 
enormously, We nist understand that the 
present social ideal and the future social need 
will demand something better than small houses 
spread over small building lots with no con- 
sideration of the life of the people in the 
houses and their relation to one another and 
to the community. The solution, therefore, is 
the large scale planning of a neighbourhood 
unit of at least 500 to 800 houses with all the 
social facilities for happy community life. 


Planning for the Future 


That the post-war task cannot be left to 
organize itself without careful planning, is 
clear, It is clear, also, that when the se- 
called reconstruction process is beginning to 
effect a switch over from a war to a peace 
economy, we cannot let the wrong forces take 
control of the rearrangement of industry and 
the housing that follows it. All these are mat- 
ters for the experts, but it is the general public 
who will have to make the expert's planning 
useful—by demanding the appropriate legisla- 
tion, 

We all agree that any future planning must 
he positive planning ; not merely planning that 
restricts and controls, but planning that per- 
forms. There are no technical difficulties to 
stop it. It is not a matter of undertaking any 
special work. Houses, factories and public 
buildings, roads and the rest of the utilities 
of town and country, all have to he under- 
taken in any case. We have to make the 
simple choice of doing it well or badly. 

It is possible to continue to make miser- 
able slums again, or procure an environment 
ior a happier, fuller and richer life for all the 
people. It will not cost a cent more to do the 
thing well, it will take no longer; it will not 
rob anyone of his liberties. On the contrary, 
it will be cheaper and faster, and it will provide 
new liberties for everybody to enjoy. 

It is no overstatement to say that the simple 
choice between planning and non-planning, be- 
tween order and disorder which is going on 
at present in England in the midst of bomb- 
ing and destruction, is the best lesson that, 
independently of the international situation, we 
should prepare the soil now in Canada for 
the future. 
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A plan must cover the whole country with 
regional divisions and further local subdivi- 
sions. It must be the work of experts repre- 
senting all forms of activity, including indus- 
try and agriculture. There must be no ex- 
emptions for any class of building and no lim- 
itations imposed by local or administrative 
houndaries. 


Organization for Production 
and Improvements 


Problems that will have to be faced in con- 
nection with urban areas include 


(a) Extension of existing towns, 
(hb) The rehabilitation of existing towns, 
(c) The provision of suitable new towns. 


In rural areas healthy villages will have to 
he provided. In relation to all areas, urban 
and rural alike, certain standards of amenity 
will have to be laid down and observed, in- 
cluding reasonable facilities for community 
life. 

Of course it is impossible to discuss in any 
detail these problems today, because we do 
not know the intensity of the changes the 
war will evoke. To escape into the future is 
a temptation just as much to be avoided as to 
escape into the past. But to escape the 
present is a double danger. 

The questions arise now; 


(1) How should we organize? 

(2) How can we determine what improve- 
ments are needed ? 

(3) How can we obtain those improvements? 


War has shown us that it is possible to 
achieve a high degree of co-ordinated action 
in Canada’s national life. Many things which 
are forced upon us as war emergencies may 
well prove to be fundamental steps toward a 
better world. 

Experience in Great Britain and Contin- 
ental Europe shows how essential for the 
maintenance of a good standard of housing is 
the cultivation of a local sense of responsibility 
and local interest, and how helpful may be the 
many local incentives which exist. This ex- 
perience also shows the need for central au- 
thorities to bring home these responsibilities to 
local governments, to arouse them to perform 


the duties which are entailed, to stimulate 
them to assume a fair share of the costs, to 
assist them with guidance and with financial 
aid, and to supervise and co-ordinate their 
efforts. 

Social and economic changes of far-reaching 
significance are taking place. Great strides 
were being made in scientific discovery, but 
the sum total of human happiness is not pro- 
gressing at the same rate. 

Building science is advancing so rapidly that 
we have no right to build for centuries. 

A house should be regarded as permanent 
ouly for about 30 years, and should be replaced 
by an up-to-date one. All the materials in a 
house should, if possible, be designed to live 
the same useful life just as in a modern car. 

After the war Canada will have several 
large factories which will no longer be re. 
quired for producing aircraft, munitions, and 
tanks; but there will still be the plant, skilled 

Why not switch these factories over to the 
production of houses, using the light, efficient. 
beautiful materials which led to such efficiency 
and economy in war industries? 

Private enterprise and public housing bodies 
could be partners in the broad activity of pro- 
viding adequate housing accommodation for 
the whole of the population. 


Housing Research Institute 


It is obvious that the future housing can- 
not be solved in a bureaucratic way, but must 
be adequately prepared in all its social, 
economic and technical aspects, by scientific 
procedure, through survey, study and plan- 
ning. No government department could or- 
ganize this; it needs a proper Research Insti- 
tute, with experts to carry on the job with the 
same intensity as military preparations. En- 
gineers, architects, economists, chemists, physi- 
cians, lawyers, social workers should collabor- 
ate to face new problems also, such as new 
immigration from Europe and from British 
Colonies in Asia, or the shift of the Canadian 
Japanese citizens, to adequate locations in the 
postwar period. It is also probable that new 
industries will be brought to Canada as 
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result of the disruption of European coun- 
iris. 

It is logical that Canada, with its immense 
natural resources and areas, could successfully 
cope with all the problems of its future life if 
everything will be organized for it in the right 
time. 


All that is needed now is a decision. 
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Adult Education News 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
COLOR FILM RELEASES 


The National Film Board has issued a 
sumber of colour films which are available to 
adult education groups, There is a service 
charge of fifty cents a reel. The following is a 
brief description of four of these films; 


Canadian Landscape 
Running time 18 minutes Color 16 millimetres 


Canadian Landscape is a new statement both in 
picture making and in art.. Nothing quite like it has 
been done before. 

To making the picture director and cameraman 
followed A. Y. Jackson, leading Canadian artist, into 
the lake country of Ontario and through the snow- 
bound valleys of Quebec. It shows Jackson back at 
work in his studia, developing his sketches into the 
finished canvasses. A number of his finest paintings 
are shown, Although of general interest this film has 
a special appeal to artists, art groups, art students, 
aw! art instructors, 


Peace River 
Running time 20 minutes Color 16 mm. 


Story of the homesteader 1,000 miles north of 
the Canadian border. Here in the vast Peace River 
country, pioneers from Canada, America and Europe 
‘ove planted wheatfields, fished the rivers and estab- 
lished fur farms. Though still in many ways frontier 
‘contry air transport and railroads have done much 
‘ link this pioncer settlement with the modern world. 
Kodachrome brings the changing colors of the 
ooons vividly to life. 


Maple Sugar 

Running time 1) minutes Color 16 mm, 

Early spring in Eastern Canada is maple sugar 
time. Sugaring, though not a large industry, is one 
of the oldest in Quebec and forms a defmite part of 
the working and social life of the Quebec farm family. 
The film highlights the dazzling snow, the farmer's 
red sleigh, the tall blue shadows of the trees and 
the tawny colors of the boiling syrup. Commentary 
has heen recorded in habitant English as well as in 
the more conventional English version, 


Ottawa on the River 

Running time 18 minutes Color 16 mm. 

Life in Ottawa is filled with the color of many 
nationalities, Like all capital cities it belongs to the 
nation and in summer has a constant stream of tour- 
ists eager to visit Parliament Hill, the Peace Tower 
and the Memorial Chamber, The film shows the 
lumbering industry of Hull, the open market place 
in Ottawa where housewives gather to buy fresh 
fruits and vegetables. In winter there is skating on 
the river, skiing on the Gatineau Hills. Here is life 
in Ottawa all the way from Parliament Hill to the 
boys and girls practising ice hockey out on the back 
lots. (Also available in black and white.) 


Groups wishing to use the films can ob- 


tain them from any of the following reposi- 
tories : 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: 
L. W. Chatwin, Visual Instruction Division, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
ALBERTA: 
Supervisor, Division of Visual Instruction, De- 


partment of Extension, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
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